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What is needed urgently today is world unity. This cent- 
ury has been characterised by two evils: nationalism that is 
selfishly uninternational and internationalism that is anti- 
national. We are now faced with the triumph of the latter; 
consequently, most of the current campaigns for world govern- 
ment are to be regarded with suspicion. 

The forces working towards world unity today are those 
which have, through history, been destroying communications, 
fermenting wars and discords: seeking to obliterate all local 
values. This ‘‘filthy modern tide’’ is a greater danger to civil- 
isation than the grossest nationalism, for it devastates the 
very roots of every art and religion. 

The most effective weapon against this is a study of history 
based on the sacredness of fact (‘‘a fact which has no value 
is not a fact’’); by this method we can trace the workings of 
the forces of chaos and, at the same time, some sort of coherent 
pattern emerges. If the present is to have any meaning, there 
should be a ‘‘consciousness of the millions of the dead’’, and 
no unity that does not also exclude, can, exist without this. 

If we are to understand what is going on now, we need a 
knowledge of the monetary causes of the last war; at present, 
these are only available in a few books, many of them hard to 
get, and none of them widely read. A continuous active curios- 
ity is essential in any attempt to understand, let alone do 
anything about, current events. 

It seems that we are entering the phase of what Wyndham 
Lewis called ‘‘cosmic man’’. We would do well, in our study 
of history, to read Major-General J. F. C. Fuller’s recent 
book: ‘‘The Generalship of Alexander the Great’’. It discovers 
the value that a knowledge of his career would have been to 
twentieth century statesmen and the terrible consequences 
brought on by their ignorance of it. It shows how a much 
greater statesman than any this century has produced attemp- 
ted to solve the problems of world unity: first, by a partner- 
ship “‘between the noblest and pest of both peoples’ as 
General Fuller describes Alexander’s policy towards the 
Greeks and Persians, and, secondly, and more important, his 
idea of a gradual unification of the whole world based on 
brotherhood and ‘‘Homonoia’’. If we study the economics and 
statesmanship of Alexander it is possible to see how a world 
unity might be built. 

True internationalism grows out of, and is indissolubly 
part of, nationalism; it is a harmony and by its very nature, 
nothing can become extinguished or distorted. 
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THE ORCHARD IS NOT CUT DOWN 


The orchard is gone. A space, con- 
ventionally like Paaschendaele, 
linearly framed by black rail- 

ings, rises to a wide field on 

which, inert, the milk-brown cows sun 
themselves and where the busy mail- 
van and the bus brightly curtail, 

on the road sudden as a gun, 

the field,—the vanish’d grove. 


No dream 
of priest or king can empower mind 
to seize the blossom on the wind; 

only, in passing, I have seen 


swan leaning on confused swan 
fall inwards like a folding fan. 


by Peter Whigham 


“Every man has a right to have his ideas examined one at 
a time.”’ 


FINANCIAL REFORM 


The world’s economic problem is one of distribution rather 
than of production. This has been amply demonstrated. I state 
it merely as given. 

Obviously little can be done to ease the distribution situa- 
tion within an international economic arrangement involving 
currency ‘‘backed’’ by something as artificially contrived as 
metal, especially when much of this metal is in the control of 
private interests. However, were any individual nation to 
adopt a sane economic programme employing currency based 
upon total wealth, this nation would be reduced to financial 
ruin by the other countries of the world still controlled by 
the old finance. 

It is a question of psychology, for during several centuries 
the world’s peoples have been steadily impressed with the 
notion that what makes money valuable is the metal behind 
it. When in truth what determines the value of currency is 
the confidence in which its users hold it (confidence because 
of the knowledge of goods and services available for which 
this money is readily exchangeable). However, should an 
individual government dare to remove the metalic backing 
from its currency, it would be a simple task to convince the 
people of the country that their money was worthless, if by 
no other means than refusing to accept it for purposes of 
international trade. 

And if the citizens had no confidence in the money, it 
would then in actuality become worthless as no merchant 
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would accept it in exchange for the goods he wished to sell. 
Ilence a prerequisite for any successful financial reform is 
the re-education of at least a portion of the world’s people, so 
as to permit the adoption of a sensible system by an econom- 
ically self-sufficient group of nations. 
A staggering task. C. M. 


From a letter to the editor: 

‘*... the first of all freedoms is freedom to eat, which in 
its turn demands freedom to profit by one’s labours. Should 
this freedom be denied, all other freedoms are without bottom. 
To tax a man’s labour, or the product of his labour, even a 
penny in the pound, is a step towards slavery. Today we are 
at the least 8/6d. out of every 20/-s. shackled; another 11/6d. 
and we are slaves. This in a country which never ceases to 
drivel over freedom.”’ 


J. F. C. Fuller. 


From the National Review January 17th 1959: 

“The Senate passed, after three minutes debate, a measure 
increasing the lending authority of the Export-Import Bank. 
No notice was given of this anticipated action which added 
a two billion dollar liability to the taxpayers burden. More 
than 85 senators were 1 1aware of its passage.’’ 


PLANNING TODAY 


A combination of disorderliness and uniformity is perhaps 
characteristic of our civilisation. It is lamentably dominant 
in the field of town and country planning. 

The essence of the town, apart from industry, is repeti- 
tion, merely because of the numbers involved, the limited 
range of commercial and residential types of building and the 
need for economy. The best treatment of essential repetition 
is not by superficial variation, but by imposing a pattern, 
whether of the classical orders on a terrace or the geometric 
grid on a block of flats. The former is the traditional formula 
for residential areas but has now largely been displaced by 
the latter, because of the revolution in methods of construc- 
tion, and the shrinkage in the size of the household. At the 
same time the idea of the built up street has been abandoned 
in favour of the disposition of buildings on open ground. This 
tends to a loss of human scale and individualism of locality 
but is, at any rate, an improvement in the non-residential 
sphere, where the individualist and competitive nature of 
commerce has led to the worst squalor. 

If post-war building in urban areas has been on the whole 
well-planned there has not been a great deal of it, whereas 
suburban building, which has been far from well-planned has 
continued at a great pace, doing little more than destroy both 
the country and the town. The suburb is a product of modern 
communications; as the speed and economy of travel increases 
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people will tend to live in more and more disposed commun- 
ities. This trend can be halted no more easily than the tide, 
and indeed there is no intrinsic reason why a third inter- 
mediate type should not be developed besides those of town 
and country. The essence of the suburb is that of the urban 
residential area set in the country and the problem it represents 
is that of reconciling repetition with the contrary nature of 
the countryside where no two trees are alike and no configura- 
tion of the ground is symetrical. Surely the solution is that 
the suburb should lie concealed and neither obscure nor run 
contrary to the nature of the English landscape, which is charac- 
terised by  mellowness and enclosure, two qualities which 
are opposed to present day ways of architectural planning. 

One other aspect of planning remains to be considered: 
that of industry. The problem that industry presents springs 
from one of the roots characteristics of modern life: change. 
Two engines of change in industry are technological progress 
and expansion. The important thing about both is that they 
are unpredictable and the planner must do more than allow 
for foreseeable developments; he must produce a pattern 
which is essentially flexible and work with standardised and 
multipurpose units. [is task becomes that of all urban plan- 
ners, to impose pattern on repetition. 

It must be born in mind that even when all aspects of 
town planning are intelligently approached it remains true 
that with the advance of technology the individual is bound 
to become more and more a cog in the machine and that this 
will find its reflection in architectural development. 

Edmund Gray 
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